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THE PURIM FESTIVAL. 


AxtnoveH the events which Purim commemorates did not relate 
directly to the whole Jewish race, but only to those living in Persia 
during the reign of the weak and foolish king Ahasuerus, yet has this 
festival been celebrated for over two thousand years with such marked 
demonstrations of pleasure as to show that it has taken deep hold on 
the affections of the people. This is due in a great degree to the strong 
natural affinity which exists between Jews of all countries and nation- 
alities. We do not mean to say that they are clannish, that they form 
a circle within the pale of which none others are admitted, or that their 
sense of humanity reaches no farther than their own denomination, yet 
it is certainly true that the reciprocal feeling of sympathy is stronger 
in them than in any other people. They feel for each other more, 
condole with each other in distress in a greater degree, and rejoice 
with each other in happiness in a greater measure than do any other 
race. It is this reciprocity of feeling which has rendered Purim a 
holiday, a day of joy and: festivity to the whole Jewish family. 
Maintained more for the purposes of social and domestic enjoyment. 
than for any intention of especial devotion or religious service, its 
annual return is gladly welgomed by Jews of all shades of religious 
opinion. 

The beautiful and interesting narrative contained in the Book of 
Esther records the events which gave rise to Purim, and imparts in 
glowing colors many valuable and instruetive lessons. The short-sight- 
edness of sinful ambition, the sudden and unexpected failure of wicked 
plans, however well-contrived and deeply-laid, the recoilment of iniqui- 
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of a good woman, and the divine protection of Israel, are all forcibly 
presented. 

King Ahasuerus, in a fit of anger, deposes his queen Vashti, because 
she very properly refused to comply with an order which would 
have compromised her womanly dignity, and places Esther, a Jewish 
orphan, in her stead. «His minister, Haman, a proud and cruel man, 


in order to revenge a slight to his excessive vanity by Mordecai,—a . 


Jew,—determined, as many do, even in the nineteenth century, to hold 
the whole race accountable for the offence of one man, and accordingly 
conceived the inhuman design of massacreing all the Jews in the Per- 
sian dominions. In the execution of this plan he had so far succeeded 
as to obtain the signature of the King to an edict which commanded 
all other of his subjects to fall upon the Jews on the 13th day of Adar, 
and put them to death. This wicked scheme came to the knowledge 
of Mordecai, who, being a near relative of the Queen—of which fact, 
however, Ilaman wasignorant—immediately communicated it to Esther, 
and exhorted her to use her influence to save the lives of her people. 
In the face of the custom that any person appearing in the presence of 
the King, uncalled, should suffer immediate death, she sought his au- 
dience. He at once held towards her his golden sceptre, which was 
the suspension of the awful penalty, and gave her leave to speak her 
mind, promising to grant any request she made, though it involved half 
his kingdom. Esther, with the intuitive shrewdness of a woman, re- 
plied that she simply craved the honor of the presence of the King and 
Haman at a banquet in her apartments. Thedact of the Queen invit- 
ing his minister caused the King, for the first time, to reflect that he 
had been too lavish with his favors upon Haman. The seed of distrust, 
once sown, grows with wonderful rapidity. This was a part of the 
Queen’s policy. 

At the banquet the King again bade Esther to speak her request, 
but she answered by an invitation to the King and Haman to a 
second banquet on the following day, when, upon the King again 
importuning her to make her demand, she asked for her life and the 
life of her people, thus impressing on the King that though her position 
might protect her, she cared not to live if her people were doomed to 
die. The King was surprised when he learned what an inhuman use 
Haman had made of his influence and position. The result was that 
Haman, who had already had a gallows erected upon which to hang 
Mordecai, was himself executed thereon, and the Jews were rescued 
from the terrible. fate which overhung them. In consequence of this 
joyful termination of Haman’s plot, Mordecai and Esther enjoined all 
Israelites and their descendants to celebrate the 14th and 15th days of 
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Adar as “ days of feasting and joy, of sending -presents one to another 
and gifts to the poor.” 

To the Israelites ot the present age, this holiday gives much food for 
reflection. When they consider how different is their condition from 
that of their ancestors, they should be filled with gratitude. No Ha- 
man can conspire against their lives and prosperity now. An impor- 
tant and wholesome revolution has taken place in the religious world, 
and the spirit of intolerance has been almost eradicated. Nevertheless, 
we do hear occasionally of the old bitter prejudice being revived 
in certain quarters, a lamentable instance of which has recently oc- 
curred in Roumania. The atrocities to which the Jews have been 
subjected by the bigotry of the populace of that country should be 
borne in mind, to the utter disgrace and condemnation of not only 
those who have perpetrated them, but of the governmental author- 
ities who, with characteristic hypocrisy, stand by crying out their 
inability to prevent what they so sorely regret. But this is only one 
more blow at despotism, for the inability which is now pleaded would 
not, and could not, exist under a liberal government. We trust that 
our co-religionists in this and other civilized countries will raise their 
voices in solemn protest against these outrages, and will use all their 
influence to aineliorate the condition of the Roumanian Jews. 

As far as home matters are concerned we know we need not call the 
attention of our brethren to those duties of charity and benevolence 
which the return of this Festival imposes upon them. The Jewish 
heart is ever ready to alleviate distress, in whatever form it may ap- 
pear and from whatever source it may emanate. At all times of the 
year the poor are well cared for, but especially at Purim their comfort 
and happiness receive generous attention. We rest assured that the 
coming anniversary will form no exception to the general rule. 

To one and all, then, we extend our sincere and heartfelt congratu- 
lations on the advent of this merry Purim season. May sorrow be 
banished froin every household, and “light and gladness, joy and honor ” 
be the lot of all. May the return of each Festival kindle anew in our 
breasts a love and veneration for our heavenly faith and our sacred 
mission; may it unite us more closely with each other and with the 
world, and may God in his infinite mercy hasten the time when all 
religious differences will cease among men, and when all nations and 
all creeds will rejoice in a common brotherhood and in the worship of 
one Eternal Father. 











THE SOCIAL MORALITY OF MOSAISM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. 
.BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 
(Continued from page 141.) 


Ler us now ascertain what form of government was established by 
Mosaism. It here again remained true to its leading principle of free- 
dom, and dictated no specific form. It correctly distinguishes between 
civil society as the essence, and the constitution as the form, which 
latter must vary, not only according to the requirements of different 
nations, but according to the varying exigencies of different ages, in 
the existence of one and the same nation, In the Mosaic writings we 
seek in vain for a specific “form of government ”-—a constitution for 
the State. Certainly, its governmental and social principles tend rather 
to the production of a republican government than of any other, of 
which Mosaism recognizes a necessary head in the person, indifferently, 
of a judge or a general or a high priest, without pronouncing definitely 
on the matter, since it places the priest and the judge in juxtaposition, 
and scarcely adverts to their mutual relation. 

It even predicts the demand arising for a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, thus—“ When thou art come unto the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, I will set 
a king over me, like as all the nations that are about me; thou shalt in 
any wise set him king over thee whom the Lord thy God shall choose: 
one from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee: thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee, which is not thy brother,” ete. As 
Mosaism so repeatedly proscribes the laws and customs of the nations 
“that are around thee” in all other matters, this one exception is 
worthy of all note. Moses proceeds here on the idea that the people 
either live in strict accordance with the doctrine and the law that have 
been revealed to them, or else forsake them. In the first case, no con- 
stitution would be productive to them of injury; in the second, none 
could benefit them. A fixed form of government would, therefore, 
have been a useless restriction, which might have become, subsequently, 
highly prejudicial in its operation. We must here clearly distinguish 
the circumstances obtaining in the time of Moses, and those prevailing 
in that of Samuel, and not attribute to the former the opinions of the 
latter. In short, Mosaism places society, by means of its system of 
morals, on a firm basis, and leaves the form of government free, while 
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presupposing that form to be republican. It divides the people into 
tribes, generations, families; further, into sections of 10, 100, and 
1,000. It assumes that the elders and priests are to be the judges and 
rulers ; but it bestows the right to these offices, the supremacy over the: 
people, on no one family, or generation, or race. The best qualified 
for the performance of these public duties was to be chosen “ out of the 
midst of the people,” as the one called to the superior rule or presi- 
dency over the people, whether as judge or king. Nothing more 
specific is to be found. It need scarcely be observed, that the true 
direction of the national destinies of the people of Israel is uniformly. 
regarded by Moses as vested in God alone,—as all circumstances relat- 
ing to the people are referable solely to Him. A theocracy which 
should form a part of the State, or executive government, was the ideal 
creation of Samuel, and was not instituted by Moses. Nothing, be it 
here remarked, more clearly demonstrates the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch than this apparent omission, since it thereby provided for 
the mutations which all subsequent changes of material and political 
circumstances were sure to induce. 

If we further call to mind that Mosaism especially regards “the 
family” as tlie basis of its society, out of which it springs, and on 
which it is to flourish, a new and peculiar light is cast over our entire 
previous statement. Mosaism urger repeatedly on the attention of the 
people, that all its members spring from one ancestor. 5x 2 "25 is the 
national appellation. It carefully preserves the division into tribes, 
and thus provides against the passing of the real property of one, into 
the possession of any other tribe. It maintains the subdivisions within 
these tribes into generations and families. The above fundamental - 
laws become the more intelligible when the svil on which they are 
planted is remembered, the consciousness of the people naturally pro- 
ducing equality and brotherly affection. Nor shall we be surprised to 
find that Mosaism zealously promotes family love. It regards the filial 
and conjugal relations as its groundwork. Both are sanctified in the 
Decalogue. An infringement of the obedience and reverence due to ~ 
parents is a capital crime; to scoff at and blaspheme them is to scoff 
at and blaspheme God. Moses teaches that marriage is an institution 
appointed direetly by God: Adam received his wife as a creation direct 
from God. The merging of all individual into one common interest in 
marriage, is exquisitely expressed. The inviolability of marriage 
begins from the moment of betrothal, and its violation is a capital crime. 
Marriages, it is true, can be annulled, if they do not fulfil their higher 
design ; but divorce requires a legal procedure while the marrriage 
promise requires none, to render it binding. 
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Mosaism, therefore, protected the marriage relation with laws requir- 
ing the strictest and purest chastity. It opposed the moral depravity 
of the Asiatic and African nations with ardent zeal. It strictly forbade 
‘all intercourse without the pale of marriage, and uncompromisingly 
excluded prostitution from among the people. It reasserted the deep 
and significant natural character of the conjugal tie, by prohibiting 
marriage between persons who spring, whether contemporaneously or 
successively, from the same stock. It promoted fraternal and family 
ties of affection, and enforced the duty of redeeming from sale both the 
persons and the property of kindred. 

In a system that considered the entire nation as a unity, and human 
morality as a whole, it was impossible that the relation of man to the 
animal creation could be left undefined. While granting to man “ the 
rule over all the creatures of the earth,” Mosaism at the same time con- 
siders the relation of man to the animal, nay, even to the vegetable 
kingdom, to have a deep significance, and limits his dominion over them 
by certain legal restrictions. That growth of recent times, the laws 
against cruelty to animals, was thus early (if not so materially and cir- 
cumstantially expressed) a peculiarity of the code of Moses. 

The law of nature, as the work of God, is sacred in Mosaism, and 
everything opposed to nature is a desecration of God’s work. Thus to 
sow the same field with different kinds of grain, to mutilate animals, 
and to permit the crossing of different species, are forbidden. Mosa- 
ism prohibits, therefore, seething the kid in the milk of the mother, as 
in the material destined to support its life by the Creator, killing the 
mother and her young on the same day, taking the parent bird and 

‘the eggs at the same time from the nest. Therefore Mosaism ordains 
that the beast of the field shall share man’s sabbath of rest, and that 
the ox shall not be muzzled when he treads out the corn, ete. From 
all these, and many other similar special enactments, we have to de- 
duce the general principle, that it is an infringement of the law of God 
to do that which is opposed to nature, and that the exercise of mercy 
towards the brute is the duty of man. The manner in which these 
ordinances are expressed, and sometimes reiterated, proves that they 
were considered by Moses as an important portion of the law, and that 
their object was to insure and to develop, in this respect, the morality 
of the human race. 

Having thus considered man in his relation to God, to his fellow- 
men, and to the animal and vegetable kingdoms we resume the subject 
of the individuality or personality of man. It is manifest, that to it 
the first principle, “ Be thou holy, as the Lord thy God is holy,” is 
especially applicable. 
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How does Mosaism understand this sanctification? It is self-evident 
that Mosaism does not consider duty and right to be something exter- 
nal, but to consist in the spiritual resemblance of man to God ; that it 
refers all man’s relations to God, to the world, and his fellow-being, to 
his inward individual nature ; and as significant as it is sublime, is the 
concluding and crowning command of the Decalogue, of which the 
object is the purification of the very recesses of the human heart. 
“Thou shalt not covet the wife of thy neighbor, the house of thy 
neighbor,” ete. 

If, therefore, to acknowledge God, to be filled with that knowledge, to 
love God, to confide in Him, to love your neighbor, and to put all 
these high motives and feelings into action by strictly fulfilling the 
revealed law, constitute this sanctification in general (and that these 
do constitute it, the Mosaic writings repeatedly and emphatically. de- 
clare), if, as the fifth book of the Pentateuch earnestly urges on the 
hearts of men, these general conditions form the true life which blesses 
and renders man happy here below, certain it is that the special funda- 
mental idea of Mosaism is this— To sublimate the moral consciousness 
of man above all things sensual and temporal, and to secure by these 
means the dominion of mankind over things sensual and temporal.” 
Thence it follows, that Mosaism, regarding man as a unity, cannot 
stop short at holiness of spirit, but must secure a like holiness in the life 
material and of the senses. Let us examine, first, what refers to these 
senses, Though Mosaisin recognizes the distinction between mind and 
body, it considers man to be the union of the two. The body is the 
bearer of the spirit—the body, according to Mosaism, is elevated to such 
@ position as alone fits it to be the vehicle of the godlike, self-sanctify- 
ing spirit. Therefore anything that tends to corporeal degradation or 
depravity, or to give the body- predominance over the mind, is opposed 
to Mosaism, because it disturbs the moral consciousness of man and 
subtracts from his holiness. Spiritual holiness is expressed in Mosaism, 
also, by corporeal cleanliness and purity. Where any physical causes 
render the contrary unavoidable, it is to be succeeded by a purification 
partly real and partly symbolical. Sexual life giving a certain ascen- 
dency to the sensual portion‘of our nature, is subjected to fixed regula- 
tions and necessitates subsequent purification, as we before observed, 
when treating of the laws that refer to marriage. 

Further, Mosaism restricts, or wholly forbids, the employment as 
articles of food, of things calculated to vitiate that body, whose office is 
to be the vessel of the godlike soul. The physical constitution is’ 
diable to be animalized by the inordinate enjoyment, not of vegetable 
but of animal diet. 1st. It is forbidden, that such parts of the bodies 
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of animals as are especially imbued with the vital principle, such as 
the blood (by Scripture said to contain the life), should pass into the 
bodies of men, because they would render them too animal. Qdly. It 
is enjoined that no animals be eaten which subsist on carrion or flesh, 
such as all beasts of prey. 3dly. All such creatures as are imperfectly 
organized of their kind—(such as those that chew the cud, but do not 
part the hoof, or vice versd, and those fishes that have not both fins 
and scales); and 4thly, all animals in general that form the inferior 
orders of organized beings, such as insects, worms, and amphibia, are 
declared unfit for human food, in order to prevent the vitiation of 
the body by the introduction into it of imperfectly organized matter. 
Assuredly all this is based on a profound knowledge of the laws of 
nature. 

The same tendency prevails in the regulation of temporal as of sen- 
sual life. Mosaism estimates the professional and industrial life of 
man at its just value, and recognizes it to be the vocation appointed to 
him by God. But it also duly perceives and appreciates the danger 
likely to result to men in their intellectual and spiritual life, from the 
exclusive devotion of the faculties of the spirit, created in the image of 
God, to that professional or industrial calling. 

It therefore provides specially for the periodical suspension of indus- 
trial exertions, fixed times, at which man shall wholly cease from his 
labor, and, living the life of the spirit, devote himself to the advance- 
ment of his intellectual and religious being. To this end was the 
Sabbath ordained, a Mosaic institution that has won the adherence of 
the whole civilized world. 

“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but thou shalt rest 
on the seventh day.” The very spirit of Mosaism rendered the limita- 
tion of this institution to its outward form impossible, but imparted to 
it a definite relation to religion itself. Mosaisin therefore combines it 
with the knowledge of God as the Creator and ruler of the Universe, 
thus making it the medium by which the idea and the acknowledg- 
inent of God are manifested, the basis of the whole of the Mosaic 
system. An intentional violation of the Sabbath is a violation and 
abandonment of the whole of Mosaism. It was quite consistent with 
its design, that Mosaism should include, besides the Sabbath, the 
appointment of certain times at which the religious dependence of man 
on God should be especially recalled to his consciousness ;—festivals of 
which the idea sprang partly from the nationality or history of the peo- 

ple of Israel, such as Passover and Tabernacles; partly from the oper- 
ations and gifts of nature, such as the harvest festivals, Schevuos and 
Tabernacles; and partly from the general spiritual requirements of 
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mankind, as the Day of Atonement, for which the day of the blowing 
of the trumpet, or of memorial, was a preparation. 

The Day of Atonement, being of general importance for mankind, 
must detain us for a brief space. We have perceived that Mosaism 
pronounces sin to be the antagonism of holiness; that it considers it to 
be a disturbance of the due relation existing between the god-like soul 
and the Divinity, but that it declares it annulled by a return to holi- 
ness, as sinfulness is effaced by means of repentance, and through the 
mercy of God. ‘Further, it is consistent with the design of Mosaism 
that this return and this consequent blotting out of sin were not to 
be purely abstract, but that Mosaism sought to lead man to this course 
and to help him on his amended path. This was the indwelling 
thought of the Day of Atonement, a thought which. has partially dis- 
seminated itself through human society. A recurrent period, at which 
this idea of the abandonment of sin, the return to God’s ways by means 
of repentance and self-examination, should be permitted and brought 
specifically to the consciousness of man, was a want, a benefit, and a 
powerful aid to eelf-sanctification. 

Mosaism formed a complete contrast to antiquity and the middle 
ages in this great, consistent, and uniform system, social and moral. 
We perceive clearly that Mosaism propounded a system of ethics and of 
society wholly new, wholly different to any other produced by anti- 
quity. The conditions of these differences are the following :—Mosaism 
declares the attributes of the Supreme Being to be love, justice, and 
purity, ‘while antiquity bases its most refined code of morals on 
egotism. 

While the “ Beautiful and good” of Plato, the “ Middle Course ” of 
Aristotle, the “ Abstinence ” of the Cynic, the “ Pleasure ” of the Epi- 
curean, and the “ Indifference ” to pain of the Stoic, are but variations 
of one and the same principle of egotism, Mosaism adopts personal 
freedom, equality of right and justice, and possible equality of posses- 
sion, as the basis of its society. Antiquity, on the contrary, has, for the 
natural elements of its society, castes, the predominance of certain 
races, the freedom of certain races, and slavery. Like circumstances 
obtain in the fendal system of the middle ages. We must, indeed, have 
perceived that much which has been attained to in the most recent 
times is declared in Mosaism ; much more which Mosaism enforces, 
can be achieved only in ages yet to come. 

All this Mosaism pronounced to be, thousands of years ago, not the 
consequence, but the basis, of the development of the human race. 





BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


' “ A sare journey to thee, Ezra,” cried David, as the-wanderer started 
on his travels. ‘So Moses is to furnish thee with a guide beyond the 
hills. He may be useful to thee, as his acquaintanceship extends all 
over the country. Thou leavest me, I trust, with no harsh feelings. 
We both believe in the same One God ; the only thing we differ in is as 
to the way in which he shall be worshipped. Men make creeds, Ezra, 
and men may unmake them. I love and respect thy fervor, the devo- 
tion thou carriest with thee. Here thou art about to leave us, perhaps 
forever, guided only by thy faith ; thou art willing to bear all suffering 
and privation, indifferent of ev erything, so that thou canst still exalt the 
majesty of our early faith. Tell me, Ezra, hast thou any idea where 
thy steps may lead thee to?” 

“T know not, David. It is not chance, as thou mayest think, but the 
Lord who will direct my footsteps. I may go among the pious at 
Prague, may stay a month in Bohemia, thence perhaps through 
Poland, who knows? From there to Russia. In Moscow I shall find 
many pious friends. *Twill not be the first time I have journeyed 
through that country. Think ill of thee, David, friend of my youth ? 
Never. I shall pray to the Lord God of Israel to pour on thee all 
his love and pity—to bless thee and thine. Thou hast not angered 
me, though thou hast amazed me. How comes it that I, who have 
travelled the world through, come back in my old age more firmly 
impressed with the majesty—nay, the absolute necessity of adhering to 
all our ancient rites and customs, and that. thou, who hast never budged 
from beyond the shadow of thy roof—who hast never got the whirring 
of thy lapidary’s wheel out of thy ears, shouldst entertain such 
thoughts, perversive to the interest of our religion, and opposed to the 
creed of thy fathers?” 

“Not so, Ezra, I cannot argue with thee; for thou wouldst, if I 
did, twit me with materialistic ideas. Thou hast walked over many 
fields, seeking in what way thou couldst render more steadfast thy 
peculiar method of belief. The places thou hast chosen have been 
those which have been arid. Thou hast travelled amidst sands and 
stones, in which free thought could no more grow than orchard 
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trees on the African deserts. Thon talkest about my wheel: on just 
such a one worked, perhaps, my father and my grandfather before 
him. Thinkest thou, if God had blessed me with a son, he could get 
a living by it now? He would perish with hunger. As it has 
whirred and turned, it has sent ‘forth new sounds to me. As I sat by 
it, I have been thinking for many a year. At first there was a period 
of fearful doubt; gradually from much pondering (I say it, though, 
with humility), some stray gleams of light came to me. All things 
must have some improvement, and I dared to think that not the main 
point of my belief, the glorious belief in the One Sole and Eternal 
God, could ever be changed, but that the methods of his adoration, 
how he should be praised, could never be governed by any positive 
rule. I could not brook that any one should gay to me, ‘Just so— 
with so many bendings of thy knee, with thy face turned so and so, 
with exactly so many syllables of prayer, shalt thou worship thy God, 
and say just one line less, or make one kneeling less, and thou shalt 
be accursed, and driven out from the kingdom of the blessed.’ ” 

“Stop, stop!” cried Ezra, “1 will hear no more. I do love thee, 
David, despite all thy errors, but utter not one more word. Thou 
improve our religion? Thou impious one, to dare such a thing? Im- 
prove! Hast thou no fear, lest the Lord in his anger should curse thee 
and all of thine? Is not punishment almost now threatening those 
thou holdest most dear to thee?” 

“What meanest thou, Ezra? I understand thee not,” exclaimed 
David, perhaps some little astonished, perhaps regretting his own 
vehemence of speech, and ignorant of how small a spark was necessary 
to light up the volcanic fires which smouldered in the old devotee’s 
bosom. 

“Thou knowest not, blind man that thou art? Has thy mis- 
erable wheel, with its dumb sound, not informed thee of the evil 
tongues which tell, as village tattle, about thy niece? Thou hast 
carried thy theories into practice, if the tales I hear be true.” 

- Moses has been lying to thee,” cried David; “ believe him not. 
Thou hast heard a false tale, and, wise man as thou art, thou hast been 
the bearer of it. But this touches me more deeply than thou thinkest. 
I forgive thee, Ezra, the pain thou hast caused me. Believe him not. 
Promise me thou wilt see her—tell her I sent thee. Find ont the 
truth. I do not bid thee bring her here—she has been too long away 
from us—perhaps absent too long from her people, ever again to put 
up with our humble ways. Give me thy word that thou wilt visit her. 
Send her her uncle’s love—tell her—tell her—that should she be un- 
happy, if snares be laid for her, to come to us.” Here David broke 
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down and covered his face with his hands. Ezra paused: at last with a 
broken voice he said, “ Ask me not to forgive thee—it is I who crave thy 
pardon. I have hurt thee, David, more sorely than I intended. 
No matter who tattled to me—believe me, I defended the girl. Still, 
old friend, this whole matter has its moral. Our people—our youths, 
our maidens, are better by themselves—thou canst not improve in that. 
Our race is a distinct one. Take the fairest flower from among us, 
and plant it in foreign soil, and it may bloom for a while; maybe even 
the luxuriance of another soil may give it brighter perfumes, more 
lively colors; but it will but wither, droop and perish the sooner. 
I had almost made up my mind to see this niece of thine for another’s 
sake, but now that theu biddest me go, cheerfully will I doit. But 
what can an old man like me accomplish? Unaccustomed am I to 
deal with women—nor care I for their talk and chatter. Our fathers 
have drawn certain fixed lines between men and women. I may still 
have Eastern ideas about it. To the women are apportioned one place 
in the Synagogue, and to the men another. I almost would the lines 
were drawn farther apart. David, this has been one of the many 
irregularities of the period; we differ sadly in the license we give our 
women, from the way our blessed forefathers treated them a thousand 
years ago.” If David had not stopped him, probably Ezra’s di- 
gression on this subject might have been interminable. 

“TI cannot dispute with thee, nor would I if I could. Promise me to 
go and see her, exhort her—argue with her if you will—counsel with 
her. Be careful, though, the girl has a spirit of her own. Write me if 
you Will. But silence now—here comes the wife, who would have thy 
blessing before thou goest.” 

“ Here, blessed man,” said the good woman, “I bring thee what may 
help thee on thy journey. Here are loaves of bread and a cheese of 
my own making, enough I trust to satisfy thy hunger. for the next two 
days, so that thy mouth shall not be defiled with impure food on thy 
journey. Take them freely, and I will pray that no accident arrive to 
thee.” And placing two huge loaves of black bread and a small cheese 
in a sack, she offered them to Ezra. 

“Thanks good woman, for thy kindness,” as he took the sack and 
tied it to the shawl which surrounded his waist. Then, lifting his 
hands on high, he uttered a devout blessing, and bowing in a stately 

‘manner to the woman, but not offering his hand to her, he embraced 
David and disappeared down the street. In a few moments he was at 
the bridge. Seated on the parapet was Moses, one hand holding a 
long pipe to his mouth, the other grasping the bridle of a horse which 
was nibbling the grass. 
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- ©Punetual as thou, pious man. Here is thy mount; he is very 
gentle and quiet. Let me help thee up. Now that thou art in the 
saddle, a word with thee. Here is a small package; conceal it in thy 
breast. They are diamonds, worth a pretty penny. I might trust them 
to the guide, who will join thee presently, only he would make a use- 
less charge for carrying them, and, as I am doing thee a service, thou 
canst without any trouble render me another. Keep them well hidden 
there in thy bosom. A half mile or so, not more, out of the village, 
thou wilt see a barley field; the horse will take thee there straight, and 
a man will come out of the field to thee. He is in my service, and will 
take thee carefully across. Thy trip will be for allday. To-night thou 
canst sleep in a hut thy guide knoweth of. ‘To-morrow at mid-day 
thou wilt be across. As thou carriest nothing at all with thee, thou 
standest no possible chance of being stopped, and no thieves will dis- 
turb thee. On the other side thou wilt be directed toasmallinn. The 
landlord is of our race, and do thou hand him the package. That is 
all.” 


“But what if I be waylaid and slain, and thy diamonds never 
come safely to hand ?” 

“T would rend my garments, have prayers said for thee, and curse 
my bad luck. Now one thing more. Business disposed of, do as thon 
hast promised me; see Babette, and plead my cause. Thou seest I am 
not badly off for worldly goods. Why, good man, that little package 
thou carriest—and they are mine—if sold, would let me buy, if I willed 
it, a big house with fair lands. Iam not afraid, as thou seest, to tell 
thee my secrets. She might be a great lady in the land.” 

“TI give thee my word that I will see her.” 

“ Thanks—good-by, then, and God have thee in his keeping, likewise 
my package,” and saying this he left Ezra to proceed on his journey. 

“ @ood-by,” cried the old man, “ but whether I shall plead thy suit 
I know not. A nice person hast thou chosen, Moses, to be thy go-be- 
tween, and to carry love-messages. His diamonds, too! This is a 
charge I hardly like. I may happen to go through a wild country, 
and what should I be robbed? The perfect trust with which he gave 
them to me would make me fight to the death to secure their safe de- 
livery. So-s0, good old horse ; he seems to know the way; he pricks his 
ears, and ambles quietly. Ah! this is my barley field.” Here the 
horse paused of his own accord. Suddenly a man strode rapidly 
across the fields. Without any other gesture than a quick nod, he 
went a few paces in advance of the horse, quickened his steps, and the 
animal followed. The new-comer was a hale and hearty man of about 
thirty-five, handsomely dressed in the costume of the country. Though 
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the weather was warm, he wore a goat-skin jacket, which was buttoned 
only round the neck, his arms being free. In his waist was stuck a 
long silver-hilted knife in a leathern scabbard, and over his shoulder 
he carried a long gun. A certain elasticity of step, combined with the 
neatness of his appearance, the long pendent mustache and well-shaven 
chin, gave the man a soldier-like ]ook, which did not escape Ezra’s 
perception, and added to his sense of security. 

“Thou marchest along as if thou hadst followed the drum?” 

“That have I, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Hast seen service ?” 

“ Plenty of it.” 

“We have a long journey before us, and Moses says thou art a 
trusty guide.” 

we. have hidden among these hills many a day and know every foot 
of it.” 

“ What is thy calling?” ” 

“Sometimes guide, when business is slack, but mostly I help to 
carry goods over the hills. It will be gunpowder the next load ; the 
last time it was ribbons and silk handkerchiefs ; the time before that it 
was tobacco.” 

“Ts it not a dangerous life?” 

“Sometimes it is. 1 suppose thou knowest how Moses makes his 
money. It generally is arranged quite pleasantly. Occasionally it hap- 
pens that new people, bunglers, get put on duty, and to show their zeal 
they fire a shot at us, which we are bound to return, but money mostly 
arranges the matter. It’s all safe now; the guards on duty, Moses says, 
have not been changed, so you need not be alarmed. Should anything 
happen, all thou hast to do is to stick well in the saddle and ride hard; 
the horse knows the way, and, at the snap of a gun, has been trained 
to show his heels.” 

“ Hast been a soldier, then, that thou treatest such things so lightly ? 
As thou art of the race, is it not unusual for any of our - people to be 
soldiers ?” 

“ Yes, not many of them are in the soldier business. I didn’t take it 
from liking it. I was but a little lad when I took it up. It was in 
the Hungarian revolution. Those were bitter times. I remember well 
enough my father and mother. They say my parents were well to do; 
lived a good way from here, in Hungary ; kept a distillery. The Hun- 
garians were quartered there. I recollect it as if it was yesterday. I 
was playing in my mother’s arms. I was not too little to remember 
how pale and nervous she was. I could hear my father down stairs, 
opening his barrels for the thirsty soldiers. Suddenly I heard guns go 
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off, just beyond the orchard that surrounded the house. Then sounded 
the alarm ; it was a corps of Austrians and Russians who had sur- 
prised our Hungarians. I clapped my hands when I heard the trum- 
pets peal, and the popping off of the guns was joy tome. The house 
was cleared in a moment. Breaking from my mother’s arms, I could 
see our side, though but a handful, stand their ground manfully, but 
the enemy were too strong. Most of all our men were killed. Presently 
it was the Russians who were down stairs. What a noise they made! 
I could hear my poor father expostulating with them. They were 
getting maddened with drink. Then my poor father’s voice I heard 
crying for mercy; there was a discharge of musketry down stairs, then 
all was still. My mother rushed down stairs; I can hear her scream 
now. But I never saw my father or mother alive again. After that 
there was the maddest orgie one can think of. By and by I saw 
smoke coming through the floor. In a moment I was suffocating. An 
ofticer—I suppose he was one, from the gold lace he wore—seized me, 
poor little devil that I was, and hurried me down stairs, and carried 
me into the fields. I saw our house burn down, and thought how 
pretty a sight that was. After a while I heard more guns going off, 
and cannon too, a good ways off. Our men were coming back. I was 
afraid then, for some of the drunken soldiers were looking crossly at 
me. I ran trembling away and hid in a ditch. The fighting got 
closer and closer, and at last our side got the better of it, and the Rus- 
sians and Austrians were driven away. What good did itdome? A 
little blackened earth, a few charred beams, was all that remained of 
my father’s house. A Hungarian trooper found me, and put me 
across his saddle-bow. I told him my story, and he said ‘such were 
the chances of war.’ I became the child of the regiment. The rough 
soldiers had pity for a poor forlorn little devil like me. I was brought 
up in the camp, and, until the war was over, never knew any other 
home but that. I kind of liked it; how could it be otherwise? There 
were a good many Jews among the soldiers. Some were driven to it; 
all were good soldiers, and just as. brave as the rest. I never learnt 
how to trade, or to buy and sell cattle, or clothes, or corn, only to fight a 
little. This business of running over the hills suited me. I took to it 
naturally. Moses is my colonel now, and that’s my story. Now thou 
seest those hills over there and that high peak,—there is our road. 
Thou thinkest they are near, dost thou not? But they are fifteen 
miles distant yet, and it will be long past mid-day before we reach 
them, so make up thy mind for a long jaunt. I know who thou art, 
and all about thee. Thou wert brought up to religion and I to fight. 
There is some difference between us, you will allow, but we both 
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believe in the same God, so that makes the difference between us some- 
what less. Remember me in thy prayers, and some day, when thou 
findest the time for it, say a prayer also for the departed souls of my 
father and mother, who are in heaven.” 

‘That will I, and férvently, too.” 


(To be continued.) 





RABBI ELIEZER AND THE DEFORMED STRANGER. 


Rasst Exizer, returning from his master’s residence to his native 
place, was highly elated with the great knowledge he had acquired. 
On his way he overtook a singularly unshapely and misfeatured. per- 
son, who was travelling to the same town. The stranger saluted him 
by saying,—“ Peace be upon thee, Rabbi.”—Eliezer, proud of his learn- 
ing, instead of returning the civility, noticed only the traveller’s de- 
formity ; and, by way of joke, said to him,—“ Racca, are the inhabi- 
tants of thy town allas misshapen as thou art ?”—The stranger, aston- 
ished at Eliezer’s want of manners, and provoked by the insult, replied 
—T do not know :—but thou hadst better make these inquiries of the 
great Artist that made me.” The Rabbi perceived his error, and, 
alighting from the animal on which he rode, threw himself at the 
stranger’s feet, and entreated him to pardon a fault committed in the 
wantonness of his heart, and which he most sincerely regretted, 
“No,” said the stranger, “go first to the Artist that made me, and tell 
him, Great Artist, Oh! what an ugly vessel hast thou produced!” 
Eliezer continued his entreaties. The stranger persisted in his refusal. 
In the mean time they arrived at the Rabbi’s native city. The inhabi- 
tants, being apprised of his arrival, came in crowds to meet him; ex- 
claiming—“ Peace be upon thee, Rabbi! Welcome our Instructor! ” 
—‘ Whom do ye call Rabbi?” asked the stranger. The people pointed 
to Eliezer. ‘And him ye honor with the name of Rabbi! ” continued 
the poor man: “Oh! may Israel not produce many like him!” He 
then related what had happened. ‘“ IIe has done wrong; he is aware 
of it,” said the people, “do forgive him; for he is a great man, well 
versed in the law.” The stranger then forgave him, and intimated 
that his long refusal had no other object than that of impressing the 
impropriety on the Rabbi’s mind. The learned Eliezer thanked him ; 
and whilst he held out his own conduct as a warning to the people, he 
justified that of the stranger, by saying—that though a person ought 
ever to be as flexible as a reed, and not as stubborn as a cedar, yet to 
insult poverty or natural defect is no venial crime, and one that we 
cannot expect to be readily pardoned. ~ * T. Taanrru. 
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THOUGHTS ON LECTURES. 


BY M. KRAUSKOPF. 
IV. 
THE SCIENTIFIC LECTURE. 


Tue Scientific Lecture is positively declaratory. It is, of all lectures, 
eminently the one that renders the lessons of matter to intellect. 
Taking cognizance only of facts, and guided only by the logic of facts, 
the scientific lecture cannot announce anything else but positive truths. 
it cannot reveal anything which it cannot materially demonstrate to be 
laws of nature—causes of effects of more or less scope and importance 
to mankind. ney 

The scientific lecture has only one highway—that of facts. On it 
all mankind can travel in harmony of association. The highway of 
facts of nature is spacious enough to give ample room to all the 
uncounted millions who have preceded us, and to all the uncountable 
millions who will follow us. It is the highway of God, and science 
raises the valleys and lowers the mountains; bridges mighty waters, 
and pierces snow-peaked rocks; causes wild deserts to flourish, and 
spans earth with a girdle of lightning sparks. Science levels the foun- 
dation—matter, whereon intellect will rear the majestic temple of all 
mankind, adorned with all the beauties and treasures of its own crea- 
tions, to dedicate it to the Architect of the Universe. Science prepares 
the way for the glory of the kingdom of the Most High to manifest 
itself amongst mankind. 

The truths of science cannot. possibly create any division or schism 
amongst mankind, for they are material and incontrovertible evidence 
for themselves. A truth of science forces acceptance everywhere, 
May feeling, born of and fostered by tradition, struggle against Truth 
ever so much; may an intellect, swayed by feeling, close its gates ever 
so persistently against it, truth remains fixed and immovable. As 
the sun shines for all, and yet remains fixed and immovable in space, 
so a truth of science shines for all who desire its light and benefits, and 
is regardless of protesting theories. 

The Scientific Lecture is imperatively positive. It does the drudgery 
work of intellectual life.. Its outlines are firmly and distinctly defined. 


Its covering is language in its nakedness. Its scroll is memory. Its 
Vor. II.—14 
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pen and ink is repetition. Its eloquence is the crude vigor of law. Its 
rhetoric is that of the logical sledge-hammer. It addresses itself only 
through the perceptive senses to the intellectual faculties. Whenever 
it resorts to the assistance of feeling by means of imagery or other cap- 
tivating methods, it is only then when the reasoning faculties of an 
intellect happen to be of insufficient strength to grasp its lessons when 
in its usual plain garb. 

The positive scientific lecture begins in the school-room for children, 
and ascends from its elementary lessons through all gradations and 
branches to the highest attained spheres of positive sciences of our day. 
Whenever an intellect has reached that exalted point, matter resumes 
its character of mute, passive lecturer to it. It then searches, inquires, 
combines, and labors to extract lessons from matter, and to enrich its 
catalogue for the benefit of mankind. There is no limit within the 
domain of matter that compels man to cease his efforts to be instructed 
by it. Man cannot say, “I have learned all which human intellect 
can learn; I have conquered from nature all which can be conquered.” 

Not only is matter the sole domain of the scientific lecture, but also 
history of mankind is # rich field where it must and does extract les- 
sons, in order to make those of matter of any value. Its positive 
lessons from that field are those of fixed dates, of events that mark 
epochs of more or less scope in history, of names of individual intel- 
lects, of nations, of cities; also of books—facts of thought, amassed 
ever since mankind began to inscribe them on matter; of art—facts 
of intuitive genius, ever since it chiselled and painted on matter its 
idealistic conceptions ; of music—facts of melodious sounds, ever since 
the timbrel and the stringed lyre were first touched ; of construction 
of language—facts of power of human intellect to communicate its 
action to others by vibrations of air; of architecture—facts of its de- 
signing and executing power, moulding the habitations of man in 
strength and beauty, according to the architecture of the universe ; of 
inventions—facts of the power of man to make matter and its forces 
subservient to his purposes. 

The positive scientific lecture does not admit of debate. Stating 
nothing but facts, and demonstrating them by object illustrations, their 
truth cannot be doubted ; therefore, not debated. But, while the lesson 
itself cannot be debated, the analyzing of its influence on others of like 
positive nature, and on problems and subjects of the social lecture, is a 
debate. The moment an intellect makes calculations from the basis 
of the inculeated lessons of facts, the lecture ceases to be positively 
scientific, and assumes a speculative character. 

The positive scientific lecture lays the substantial, unadorned foun- 
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dation, on which the various speculative and social lectures must be 
built, in order to be beneficient to mankind. As the latter are more and 
more built on that firm basis, the more and more they partake of the 
characteristic strength of the former. But, whether built on or not, 
the facts of science are fixed and immovable. When the structures of 
the speculative and social lecture are cemented by the crumbling lime 
of error, a blast of air can overthrow them. The rubbish is removed, 
but the facts of science remain. Laws of nature and their effects can- 
not be blown away. 

The positive scientific lecture is eminently the result of the intellec- 
tual activity of mankind, and is beginning to be recognized as the 
basis of all others, instead of the heretofore accepted opinion, that the 
speculative religious and the experimental political are the only source 
and only basis of the scientific fruits of intellect. 

As long as life of mankind unfolded itself more or less under the law 
of crude craft, such an assumption was very natural. It is quite as 
natural tliat the social lecture, therefore, presents to mankind, as a 
whole, the same problems, with a few exceptions, for solution, which it 
did thousands of years ago. Development of intellect of mankind is an 
absolutely necessary condition to solve them successfully. As mankind 
more and more develops its intellect, it emancipates itself more and 
more from the law of crude craft, and is more and more acting with free 
volition of the law of intellect. What has been heretofore, and is to a 
large extent in our day, resulting from action of craft of crude elements 
of civilization, is in a more developed intellectual life resulting from its 
free volition in compliance with its own law. The slow progress of 
science was the slow process of growth of intellect. The marvellously 
quick progress of science in modern times is “ maturing intellect nour. 
ishing itself.” 

Like the action of force of matter, resulting in animated exis- 
tence, was called forth by the Almighty “Let there be light,” thus 
the action of crude elements of the intellectual life of mankind received 
its stimulating, sustaining, and governing impetus by the Almighty 
“Let there be light” illuminating a human intellect, enabling it to 
conceive and to successfully announce the law of the sphere of evolu- 
tion of human intellect, governing the life of mankind, individually 
and wholly, to result in organization and order of perfection in order to 
produce its full quota of effects, according to the law of the universe. 

This impetus has so far resulted in a series of phases, distinctly 
marked in the life of mankind, since the law was announeed ; each suc- 
cessive phase building on its immediate predecessor, unfolding in each 
phase more developed methods of assimilation of elements of civiliza- 
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tion, and approaching gradually, but surely, the true basis—the law of 
intellect, as proclaimed on Sinai. 

Science cannot be and is not in conflict with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the law of intellect. 

Therefore we .substitute the scientific lecture as the basis of the 
social lecture. Those portions of civilized nations, whose intellects 
emancipate themselves from the power intrenched dogmatic theories, 
are compelled by the stern logic of facts to make that substitution. 

The scientific lecture can be compared to the wide-spreading roots of 
a tree, deeply digging itself in the bowels of the earth. Fierce storms 
cannot move it, for it rests on rocks of ages. Continually does it 
absorb from earth fresh nourishment. All the elements of material 
creation contribute to its life. From the healthy root rises a powerful 
trunk, from which spread in all directions limbs, to branch off again in 
others, until the branches stretch broad and high, covered with ver- | 
dant foliage, bright hued blossoms, and luscious fruits. But, alas! often 
dark birds of prey pounce on them from their hiding-places, and wan- 
tonly destroy the crowning glory of the tree; and, hideous to behold, 
ugly worms creep over it and cover the foliage and blossoms with 
repulsive excrescences; and worms attack the fruit and intrench them- 
selves in it, to absorb and to fatten on its juices. And the fruit decays, 
the blossoms fade, the foliage falls off. But the trunk and the branches 
remain, for they rest on a healthy foundation. Winter covers it with 
a snowy garment of death ; but it also kills the worms, and drives away 
the dark birds. And when spring inhales the breath of God, it 
breathes it back on the deadened tree. It lives again, and shoots forth 
its glory of foliage, blossoms, and fruits, but, alas! also birds of prey 
and worms again attack it. 

Were the tree endowed with functions to recognize the laws govern- 
ing its existence; were it able to discover whence the dark birds of 
prey and worms come, their mode of attack, and means to protect 
itself against them, would it not do so? If the tree, were it thus 
endowed, failed to do so, it would voluntarily descend from the majes- 
tic position of intellectual activity to the impassive grade of unconscious 
existence, that, devoid of volition, is subject to; and affected by—the 
lowest grade of brutish animated existence. 

Thanks to the Architect of the Universe, mankind is beginning to 
recognize whence come the dark birds of prey and the hideous reptiles, 
crawling over its rich treasures, killing its fruits, and leaving only 
misery, despondency, and immorality in their track. And recognizing 
it, its intellectual action will devise means to protect itself. It discov- 
ers truths of nature to guide itself by them. 
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One of these fundamental truths is, that the gigantic strides of 
modern positive science is the natural result of the gradual growth of 
intellect; that building ever since its infancy, slowly but surely, on 
previous results, it reached the high place which it now occupies. 

This truth is a positive denial of the assumption of the as yet domi- 
nant sectarian creeds, that modern science, art, and civilization sprang 
from them only, and are, therefore, evidence of the truth of their 
theories. 

The testimony of history, embracing lectures of matter and of intel- 
lect, are so abundant and pointed against that assumption, that only a 
few need to be cited. 

That fact of history—Israel will not be called upon to give evidence 
at present, as it. will be treated in a subsequent chapter of this essay. 
Greece and Rome are pointed to. Have they not unfolded scientific 
activity? It is true, and it could not be otherwise, that their positive 
sciences were in infancy. But science, even in infancy, is still science. 
That branch of positive science, construction of language, had reached 
that exalted state, that it serves modern civilization as a model of 
strength and beauty. Their speculative science, philosophy, and the 


social sciences, government and jurisprudence, will compare tavor- 
ably with those of modern ages. Who will say that they resulted 


from their established creed? Who will say that the seif-claimed 
Diving character of the as yet dominant creed manifested itself by 
throwing a light, unseen and silent, for centuries previous to its 
advent ? 

Has the dominant creed of the middle ages not placed its foot on 
science, endeavoring to crush it? Is not the last syllabus of the Pope 
a reiteration of its policy, ever since it had a policy? Has science not 
advanced in spite of it? 

Are not the orthodox sectarian creeds compelled to view the rapid 
advance of positive material sciences with fearful apprehensions, as 
they undermine their supernaturalistic foundations? Will science set 
up a frontier for itself, because dogmatic faith wishes it to? No! It 
will not. Science cares not for theories. It only takes cognizance of 
facts. Whenever Fact and Theory come in conflict, Fact irrevocably 
conquers, and Theory is sooner or later discarded as a relic of barbar- 
ism and ignorance. 

History proves that whenever the established dogmatic creeds, of 
whatsoever nature, compelling acceptance of its theories about the na- 
ture of the Deity and the Hereafter, used the word “ Religion,” as a 
cloak for its superstition and despotism, it obstructed science by all 
the means within its power, as they know that the declarations of 
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science come in conflict with its declared dogmas, while, when science 
was unobstructed, it advanced the cause of true religion. 

The innate religious sentiment in mankind, as a prominent element 
. of civilization, cannot be overlooked, nor arbitrarily remain unrecogniz- 
ed. It is sufficient evidence for that assertion, when we behold the 
diverse religious faiths of past ages and of modern times upheld solely 
by this innate feeling of veneration for a Superior Power. Religion is 
one of THE MOST VITAL elements to advance mankind to more 
and more perfected social organizations. It is of that much power as 
an element of civilization, that it has been generally, and is even now, 
viewed not only as.means, but also as the subjective point of individual 
and social life. ; 

But whether viewed as the subject of, or as the object—means to 
unfold social life, religion cannot any more be considered as the parent 
of science. Whatever views mankind has heretofore held, and mostly 
holds even now, about the relation of science to religion, this fact una- 
voidably forces itself on our conviction, that science is a feeder of social 
life ; therefore, religion, whether subject or object of social life, is 
either the effect of, or coequal with science. If it is its subject, then 
science is an antecedent cause of religion. If it is its object, then 
science and religion are coequal means. In either case the truths of 
science and those of religion must be in complete accord. Whenever 
facts of science come in conflict with theories of religion, Theory has 
to yield to Fact, 

If the object of individual and of social life is to reach higher planes 
of moral excellence—and it cannot be any other—then religion is one 
of the means, as is science, to attain that result. There is then a reci- 
procal action between those means. Science is influenced by religion, 
and religion is influenced by science. Science guides religion; it 
preserves and protects it from superstition; and religion guides sci- 
ence; it gives it that consecration that alone makes its results of any 
real value to mankind. From the reciprocal action of science and 
religion the normal state of social organizations arises. 

Heretofore, and mostly even at present time, the distinctive religious 
lecture has endeavored to impart a knowledge of the nature of the Deity 
—what God is, and is not; what He can be, and what He cannot be; 
what He can do, and what He cannot do; what His plans are, and 
what His plans are not. So-called theology is the field whence the dis- 
tinctive religious lecture draws its nourishment. The exnatural, the 
nature of the preceding First Cause, and the sphere of the ultimate 
subjective point of material existence, are its realms of investigation. 
Is it any wonder that the religious lecture, as a distinctive class, has 
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given birth to those gross errors and superstitions that mark the pages. 
of history with foul blots? Leaving the sphere of the natural existence. 
of mankind, and endeavoring to explore realms whose laws, conditions, 
and scopes it could not even faintly anticipate, it was bound to exact 
implicit belief in its declarations without offering material evidence. 
It cannot offer any. Those of science it rejects, as its declarations are 
in conflict with it. ; ; 

Therefore, the religious lecture, as a-distinctive class, is the result, of 
undeveloped, crude social life. As mankind advances, it will merge 
that part of the religions lecture, “Thou shalt love God,” in the posi- 
tively scientific, and that portion, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” in the social lecture, the result of both being the unfolding of 
social and individual life according to laws of nature. 

Mankind begins to recognize this fact ; and the struggle of the modern, 
religious lecture to retain its distinctive badge as mediator between 
earth and so-called heaven, and to repel the encroachments of the scien- 
tific and social lectures on its self-claimed domains, is an evidence of the 
awaking of mankind to a knowledge of these all-important truths. 

The companion of the religious lecture, as a distinctive class, is the 
modern political lecture. Both are the twin relics of barbarism. One 
represents Church, and the other Capital—or State. Until within, 
comparatively speaking, a recent period, Church and State were united. 
This combination was the result of an effurt to blend elements of human . 
life into one whole—social organization. But this combination was 
not a blending of all elements of nature according to its laws, but a 
compromise on an unnatural basis between only two—that of the reli- 
gious sentiment, and of the necessity of sustaining material existence. 
The third, coequal with the first, and superior to the second, namely, 
Reason, was omitted from this treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. 
Reason was considered by this alliance as an enemy to be conquered, 
and to pay tribute to both. This alliance between Superstition and 
Despotism could not and did not endure. It produced an internal 
conflict. Superstition claimed not only heaven for its own exclusive 
domain, but also earth as its footstool. It took from State by subtle 
craft its hard-earned products, and promised payment for it in heaven. 
Despotism finally rebelled against the disproportionate claims of super- 
stition, and in this struggle captive Reason liberated itself. Despotism 
had to resort to its assistance in its combat with Superstition. In the 
release of Reason, Despotism has buried itself, but it prepared also the 
burial of Superstition. 

The Declaration of Independence marks that epoch in history that 
brought mankind back to, and placed it on the outlines of its true basis 
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of social life; namely, the one fostering all intellectual forces and in- 
nate faculties of man, to have coequal, unobstructed sway, to result in 
that which history demonstrates has not yet been produced in mankind 
as a whole, namely, advance in morality. 

But, while fhe Declaration of Independence has done that, it could 
not with one sweep of the pen remove the débris of barbarism. It 
could not take the twin relic, cut them in pieces, and send then to all 
the portions of mankind, to be stuck as a warning at their gates. To 
have done so, it would have had to cut up mankind itself. But it un- 
chained Reason; asserted dignity and equality of rights of man by virtue 
of birth; it furthered the advance of science; it placed Religion on her 
true basis. Time will reinstate Religion fully in her sphere, in accord 
with her twin sister, Science; and mankind, listening to the sweet 
doctrines of faith and hope of religion, will behold science covered 
with that halo that will fill its temples with the Shechina, and make 
them fountains to refresh and ‘rejuvenate the noble impulses of man, 
instead of the dreary, laborious workshop which science is, when its 
results freeze all the warm sentiments of the human heart, causing man 
to see in matter, and himself, the consummation of all existing, to end 
in—nothingness. 

' Recognizing the truth, that religion is a guide to man while in his 
material existence, preparatory for a higher sphere; recognizing that 
‘the fostering of the innate religious feeling in man is an almost absolute 
necessity ; recognizing that religion, in order to form a bond of union 
of all mankind, as well as a ladder on which every individual human 
being can ascend 'to spiritual spheres, bringing him nearer and nearer 
to his Creator, must’ be free from the gross errors of superstition of any 
and every kind, it is evident that its accord with the acknowledged 
truths of science is an unavoidable requirement. 

' Therefore the energies of the social organizations of mankind ought 
to be directed to foster, promote, and compel by all means the advance 
of positive sciences of all kinds. Any and all means to effect that pur- 
pose are lawful, as is the manner in which they are carried into execu- 
tion. Only the incontrovertible truths of science, implanted in every 
individual, are the most efficacious antidotes against superstition with 
its lamentable results. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tuat the accents of truth lose their effect from the lips of Indigence ; 
that the poor man, “charm he ever so wisely,” is destined to find his 
wisdom unnoticed, and his counsels disregarded, or else accredited to 
some minion of fortune, in all but rank and wealth immeasurably his 
inferior—is a complaint repeated like an echo from generation to 
generation by Poets, Moralists, and Biographers of every age and coun- 
try. Nevertheless, could the complaint be said to have proceeded ex- 
clusively from the improsperous votaries of science and literature; if 
the needy and unfortunate were our only authorities for its justice ; it 
might perhaps not unplausibly be attributed to the natural querulous- 
ness of distress, aggravated by the impatience that is believed to char- 
acterize the “genus irritabile vatum.” But what, when a monarch 
scarcely less renowned for his prosperity than for his pre-eminent learn- 
‘ing and wisdom vouches for the truth of the charge? Under what pre- 
text can we reject it as groundless, when we have it recorded as a fact, 
and generalized as a maxim, by One whose intellect an especial ray from 
heaven had enlightened and enlarged ?—by the Man who having sought 
for wisdom received it in full measure, with all the glories of this world 
as its unsolicited accompaniments? So, however, it is. The wisest of 
men, who to the more precious treasures of knowledge added wealth, 
empire, and tranquillity, the highly favored king and sage, to whom 
alone among the children of men were vouchsafed glory without danger, 
honor without conflict, and fame for which no tear was shed—he it is 
who, still speaking to us in the Sacred Scriptures, says :—‘ This advan- 
tage of wisdom have I also observed under the sun, and found it of 
great importance. Against a small city, the inhabitants of which were 
but few, there came a great king who besieged it, and surrounded it 
with bulwarks. Now there happened to be in it a poor wise man, who 
alone, by his wisdom, delivered the city, yet no one ever remembered 
that pour man ;—I hence concluded that wisdom is better than strength, 
notwithstanding that the poor man’s wisdom is. despised, and his words 
are not heard; whereas the words of the’wise, so mild, ought rather to 
be attended to, than the loud noise of him who rules over fools.” * 





* Eccles, ix. 
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The same truth, and a similar -lesson, grounded on facts of the same 
import, are not obscurely intimated even in Pagan Mythology. Mi- 
nerva, the emblem of influencive and commanding Wisdom, is still 
represented with a golden belt, to show that they who would instruct 
mankind must commence by attracting them; or that wisdom in its 
own form and essence is but a feeble magnet for the sensualized many, 
and needs the lure of outward embellishment to bring them within the 
sphere of its influence. In the like spirit, the mythologists bestowed 
on her a shield and a spear, as not less necessary for her own defence 
than useful for the protection of her votaries ; and thus to indicate that 
even celestial truth can make but few and scanty conquests, if it have 
not worldly power and dominion for its pioneer and ally. 

For it is not in the instance of individuals only, that merit is obscured 
by adversity. The same prejudice equally affects the cullective wisdom 
of nations, which is admitted and admired no longer than the respective 
States flourish. Sages may still arise to tend the sacred lamps of 
knowledge and science, but their light shines as in a cavern, no longer 
beheld from afar. The literary celebrity of a people perishes, or at 
least closes, with the power and independence of the State: and in no 
nation has this truth been more strongly exemplified than in the un- 
heppy descendants of Israel. 

This nation, by universal admission, one of the most ancient on the 
face of the globe, that amidst the most dreadful calamities, and under 
the most grinding oppressions, has still preserved its nationality—a na- 
tion which was already in possession of some of the most useful arts 
and sciences, when those to whom their invention is generally ascribed 
were either immersed in barbarity, or just emerging from it—a nation 
that can hoast of so many valiant kings, so many heroes, so many 
learned men, and of so noble an origin—and, above all, a nation whose 
sacred writings have conferred such solid and lasting benefits on all 
those that have perused them with due attention, and which writings 
still continue to give consolation to millions of the human race—this 
nation was no sooner vanquished and driven from the land of its fore- 
fathers, than its wisdom and learning became equally despised. 

True it is, that by one of those mysterious ways of Providence which 
the human mind cannot fathom, it was so ordained, that notwithstand- 
ing the injustice—nay, I might say, the ingratitude—of Israel’s oppres- 
sors, those transcendent truths which the most important of their 
records contain should not be lost, nor remain unknown to the most 
civilized part of the world. The sacred volumes were translated, read, 
and admired. As for the rest of Jewish learning, much of it was 
involved in the general ruin; and that portion which is still locked up 
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in their ancient books, known by the names of the Jerusalem and 
Babylonian Talmuds, Tosephtos, Siphri, Medrashim, and in many 
other works of equal antiquity, was for ages ‘solely confined to the 
Jews; who not only held, as it was fit and natural they should, these 
writings—* the stars of the evening twilight of their race ”—in rever- 
ential esteem, but regarded them with a veneration bordering upon 
superstition. To them, this uninspired portion of their ancient litera- 
ture became the source of much and extensive good, intermingled with 
many and serious evils—evils not owing to the works themselves, as 
has erroneously been supposed, but to misdirected industry and 
misguided zeal. They employed, nay, almost exhausted their intellects 
to explain them ; and they perused them with a diligence unprecedented, 
and which might have been deemed exemplary, had it not too often 
and too generally excluded studies more important and more sacred. 
As for other nations, the very existence of those works was scarcely 
known to them; and they despised the sons of Abraham too cordially 
to concern themselves about their learning. 

It was not till after the Reformation, that the literati of Europe 
began to apply themselves with any degree of industry to Jewish liter- 
ature. But as that important event, thongh it swept away much 
superstition from the human mind, and unloosed and relaxed the cords 
of mental bondage for a large and important portion of the civilized 
world, did not sensibly improve the unfortunate condition of the poor 
Jews ;—as they were still oppressed, persecuted, and despised, it is not 
at all surprising that most of the learned of those times should have 
perused the ancient productions of the Rabbis with the prejudices 
which they had imbibed from their infancy, and for which the defects 
and weaknesses they detected in these works, and which the peculiarity 
of type and character rendered more glaring, furnished the pretext, and 
prejudices opposite to their own supplied the provocation. Contempt 
was thus barbed by resentment: and alas! to few or none did the 
reflection occur, that they were the inevitable, and therefore venial 
prejudices of men embittered by persecution, and whose very miseries, 
consecrated by ancient prophecies, gave them importance in their own 
eyes, and added the pangs of recollection and the ranklings of insulted 
pride to the sense of wrongs and cruelties which no man of common 
humanity can even read, and not justify, by his own sympathy, the 
detestation which the sufferers must have felt towards the authors and 
instruments. ‘ Res sacra est miseria.” Never was this sentiment of 
the Roman Philosopher more applicable, never was it less applied, than 
to the unfortunate descendants of Israel. Oppression and iniquitous 
laws entailed poverty on them. Poverty and insecurity, the necessity 
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of a shifting, ambulatory, and almost homeless life. The natural effects 
of injustice and contumely were cited as their justification; and they 
who should have reversed the decree, gave it sanction and solemnity. 
The gall of the vulgar filled the vials of scorn, and the learned emptied 
them on the head of the victim! And to the utmost bounds which 
‘their own creed permitted, the contempt felt for the existing race 
was extended (alas! not transferred) to the productions of their 
ancestors indiscriminately. 

To such an extent did this ill-grounded contempt proceed, that the 
learned Mr. Wotton complained that in his time—“ Talmudic learning 
had fallen into such disrepute, that those who busied themselves in 
such studies had thought it necessary to apologize for so doing!” * 

Above a century has elapsed since that observation was made, and 
Talmudic learning, so far from having gained in reputation, has sunk 
into still greater neglect. Knowledge in general has, indeed, since 
that period, made great and rapid strides. Her industrious votaries 
have, with a zeal that cannot be sufficiently applauded, extended her 
empire far and wide. They have explored the mines of ancient litera- 
ture, and opened sources of information totally unknown to their 
predecessors. But the Talmud, that vast and miscellaneous work, so 
venerable from its antiquity, so interesting from the important subjects 
of which it treats, and so curious from the variety of knowledge it con- 
tains—this, as well as many other interesting Hebrew works, finds no 
friendly hand to rescue it from oblivion. Few of the learned think it 
worth their while to examine it with any critical skill; and the few 
that at all deign to notice it, seldom do it without an epithet of derision 
or scorn. j 

Nor is this neglect confined to the circle where difference of descent 


and creed render it at least intelligible. The descendants themselves of 


the sages to whom we owe these treasures of Hebrew Literature,—they 
whose forefathers regarded these volumes with a reverence that erred 
only in its excess, and through a passionate gratitude, which in a more 
favored race would have incurred no harsher censure than that of pa- 
triot partiality, had allowed no appeal from their authority, no 
questioning of their contents—alas! even of these the far greater part 
know the Talmud only by name. The faithful satellite of the inspired 
code which, with reflected light, guided their ancestors through the 
gloom and the rugged path, remains in eclipse even for these, by the 
shadow of their own neglect and degenerate indifference. 

Like the luminary, indeed, from which I have drawn my ssshsipiaie, 





* Wotton’s Miscellaneous Discourses, etc. 
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the Talmud is “ a spotted orb;” and that which I have described as an 
eclipse, some of my readers may consider as its wane, nay, may inter- 
_ pret the dimness and decay of its fame as a happy omen, the effect and 
symptom of a stronger light arising. But the more I reflect, and the 
more heedfully I look around me, the less am I disposed to partake in 
their inferences or their anticipation. If a light it at all deserves to be 
called, it is the sudden glare of an expiring torch—generally succeeded 
by total darkness. Or, to use a yet more appropriate simile, it is the 
light of a burning heap of combustibles, consuming and destroying the 
materials on which it feeds. What, if by neglecting the uninspired, 
such men were also to neglect the inspired writings? What, if by for- 
saking the religion of their forefathers, they were equally to despise all 
other religions ?—and, ceasing to be Jews, they should become Atheists? 
Would this be desirable? And yet, that this is the case with by far 
the greater part of those that turn their backs on the wisdom of their 
ancestors, sad experience teaches us. Such men generally begin (after 
having first picked up the garbage of modern learning) with laughing, 
in conjunction with injudicious or infidel writers, at what they call 
Rabbinical. absurdities, and end with despising the word of God. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. It would grieve me even 
to be suspected of the folly and injustice of promiscuous accusation. 
No, no one is more convinced than the writer of these pages, that Israel 
still contains, in this, as well as in other countries, many members, who 
—equally free from that daring spirit of innovation which fain would 
tear up everything sacred and venerable, without substituting aught 
that is useful, as from the deadening influence of bigotry, which has 
converted the enlivening precepts of the divine law into a baneful heap 
of rubbish, consisting of silly customs and unmeaning ceremonies—are 
still animated with a laudable zeal for their religion; and whose genu- 
ine piety, virtue, and knowledge reflect the greatest honor on their 
respective communities, But admitting this to its full extent, it can- 
not be denied—and why should it be concealed—that the demon of 
infidelity is making strong and bold approaches on the precincts of 
Judaism ; nay, that he has already surprised and carried off many a 
lamb from the once chosen flock of Israel. 

The fact is cortain. There are few whose own experience cannot 
supply some instance in proof. ut what shall we assign as the cause ? 
To what is it attributable? To the neglect of the Talmud ?—I am too 
well aware of the incredulous and contemptuous smile, which it would 
provoke, .to hazard the assertion. But to the causes that produced the 
neglect of this and other relics of Hebrew learning, and to the neglect 
itself as a secondary and conspiring cause, I do venture to attribute 
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this frightful * phenomenon—a tendency to the rejection—-for disbelief 
is rejection—of their sole remaining honor in the eyes of nations, of the 
one splendid privilege which the world could not rend from them, and 
which even their oppressors adinitted and revered. Far be it from 
me, however, to deny, that this unjust depreciation of those writings 
may, in part, be explained as a revulsion from the opposite extreme of 
an undue and excessive veneration. It‘is too true, that generally, and 
for too long a period, the Jewish people placed them, practically though 
not avowedly, too nearly on a level with Revealed Truth; and the 
well-merited fame of a host of wise-and learned men, who never made 
the least pretence to inspiration, and who, if it had been attributed to 
them, would have repaid the flattery with an anathema, expiates, be- 
hind the veil of oblivion or discredit, the superstition and servility of 
their bigoted admirers. 

The facts and circumstances which I have here brought together, 
as the causes and the occasions of the present low estimate of ancient 
Hebrew Literature, are sufficiently powerful, though their operation 
has been for the greater part indirect and gradual. They have not, 
however, beeu left unaided by hostile agents of more open character. 
The Talmud has not been wholly overlooked or forgotten. There is a 
set of writers who profess to have studied its contents; but who (if we 
may judge by their writings) must have read it for no other purpose 
than that of preventing or destroying the wish to do the same in all 
other men. They took it up to find out reasons and justifications for 
the hatred and contempt which they had felt towards it by anticipa- 
tion, and as the overflow of the emotions which they had previously 
fostered against the writers as Jews and Rabbis. Under the influ- 
ence of such feelings, and with this as their predominant motive, they 
commenced their researches; and, without considering the distant 
ages in which the Talmud was composed,—the state of the Jews at 
those remote periods—the character of the nations amongst whom it 
was their unhappy lot to dwell—the opinions of the learned of those 
times, and their peculiar style of writing,—they perused that vast 
work, or ocean of learning, as it is not improperly called, as if it had 
been the production of one day, and that their own. Every silly say- 





* This is no exaggerated phrase : and in addressing the posterity of the patriarchs on 
such a theme, well may I avail myself of words held sacred by their fellow-citizens, not 
of their race, while I repeat the assertion, that a Hebrew infidel, an infidel among the 
‘* Israelites to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants,” and to 
whom ‘‘ were committed the Oracles of God”—the only open eye of the world, when all 
the rest of mankind had darkness for their portion, or the light of dreams—is indeed a 
frightful, a portentous phenomenon ! 
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ing, every absurd opinion, was laid hold of with rapture, and exhibited 
as a specimen of the wisdom of the Talmudists. The numerous alle- 
gorical expressions and stories, with which those ancient writings 
abound, were taken in their strict literal sense. The many fictions, 
invented for the purpose of conveying some moral or philosophical 
truth, were made the standard of what the Rabbis actually thought or 
believed. Every witty saying, every jeu d’eaprit was considered as a 
serious expression ; and its authors were blamed for assertions made in 
the moment of mirth, or uttered only by way of jest. 

Unable with all their industry to produce a sufficient stock of absur- 
dities, these writers kindly pressed some of the productions of the later 
Rabbis—whose foolish dreams the ancient Instructors of Israel would 
themselves have treated with contempt—into their service; and con- 
founded their wild notions with the opinions of their truly pious ances- 
tors. By such and similar means they accumulated a mass of Writings 
quite sufficient, if taken in the sense in which they represent them, to 
throw the greatest discredit upon that important work. 

That such a procedure was, to say the least of it, very unfair, every 
impartial and honest mind will readily admit. For what opinion can 
we have of the man who should discover nothing in the sun but its 
dark spots; or who, in viewing a flourishing rose-bush, should perceive 
nothing but its thorns? , 

Indeed, the proceedings of these Talmudical detractors can only be 
compared to the conduct of a person who, being admitted into an exten- 
sive garden, should, instead of regaling himself with its variegated 
productions, deliberately walk about, and busy himself with picking up 
every worthless pebble, withered fruit, and noxious weed ; and, having 
loaded himself with as much rubbish as he could carry, turn round to 
the proprietor, and scornfully exclaim, “‘ Look, Sir! look at the pre- 
cious productions of your garden!”—Might not the proprietor with 
justice reply, “Sir, that weeds grow in my garden may be true; for in 
what garden planted by human hands do they not grow? But, surely, 
this is no enviable taste, which, amidst the many and various fruits and 
flowers produced here, leads you to notice these alone; even though 
they were indeed what you-supposed them to be. This, however, is by 
no means the fact. In that plant, which your hasty and undiscerning 
prejudice regards as a weed, there is a hidden virtue which strikes 
not every beholder. Of this apparently withered fruit, you need but 
remove the external covering, and you will find it delicious. These 
pebbles, too, require only a little polishing, and their genuine lustre 
will soon appear.” 

To enumerate all the various misrepresentations of the writers who 
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have aimed their venomous shafts at the poor Rabbis and their literary 
productions, would require volumes. However, to enable the general 
reader to form his own conclusions on the subject, I think it necessary 
to illustrate the preceding remarks by a few examples. 

It is well known that the state and condition of the progenitor of 
mankind, his mental capacity and intellectual acquirements, were fa- 
vorite topics of discussion amongst the learned of almost every age ; 
and that, whilst some have bent the father of the human race down to 
the earth, and reduced him to a level with the brutes, others have rais- 
ed him to the skies, and given him an angelic nature. That the learn- 
ed Hebrews should have exercised their thoughts on the same subject, 
is no more strange than that they should have expressed those thoughts 
in the language of metaphor and allegory, the favorite medium of 
oriental philosophers. Now it was the opinion of some of the Rabbis 
that since according to Scripture every created being was produced in 
its perfect state, Adam must likewise have come from the hand of the 
Divine Maker in the most perfect state; not only as far as regarded 
physical capabilities, but also mental powers,* and that consequently 
his intellectual endowments must have been proportionally great. This 
opinion they conveyed in terms which appear hyperbolical,+ because 
it is overlooked that they are figurative, by saying that Adam reached 
JSrom earth to heaven :—1. ¢. his being, joining the earthly with the 
celestial, had the animal as its base, and the angelic as its capital ; or, 
that the man in his past perfection was framed to ascend from nature 
to nature’s God. 


To intimate that man is omnivorous, that the strength, pliability of, 


his frame, and his peculiar organization enable him to dwell in every 


situation and in every clime, they said—“ that the dust from which 


Adam was formed was collected from every part of the earth.” t 

To express man’s twofold nature, the duplew homo, namely, the 
spiritual and the material, they said—“ that Adam was an 02319728 
Androgynes” § (a man-woman): the former indicative of the soul, on 
account of its superiority and vigor; the latter representing the pas- 
sions, desires, and propensities, on account of their fascinating allure- 
ments. 





*All the works of the Creation, says Rabbi Joshuah ben Levi, were produced sra1p3 
in their stature, pny 73 with their respective share of knowledge, p31"=y'3 and in their 
fairest form. Treatise Cholin. 

+ Rabbi Jochonan expressed his opinion on this subject in plainer language; for he 
said that Adam and Eve were brought into existence, p»"w» 435 like persons of the age 
of twenty. : 


¢ T. Sanhedrin. § Medrash Rabba, 
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To express the result of this twofuld combination, they said that 

“ Adam had two faces ; one turning to the East, the other to the West.” 
That is to say, the one (the spiritual nature) is turned towards the 
source of light and knowledge; the other (the material) is inclined to- 
wards the regions of darkness; the abode of sensuality and debase- 
ment. ' 
Further, they said that when “ Adam lay down, his head rested in 
the Kast, and his feet in the West.”* By which they meant, that 
though by our first parents’ transgressions, or their fall, as it is called, 
man’s nature was deteriorated, yet it was not changed in kind :—his 
head (his superior nature) still resting in the East—the source of light ; 
whilst his feet (his inferior nature) turn towards the West. 

Such were the real opinions of the ancient Hebrews. But their 
traducers, either through ignorance or malevolence, taking their words 
in their most literal sense, unblushingly tell us that the Sages of Israel 
believed that Adam was a most gigantic two-headed monster—nay, 
wonderful! that he was a—Hermaphrodite! 

The Talmudists have been reproached for asserting, that “Seven t 
things existed prior to the creation of the world; namely, Zsrae, the 
Law, Hell, Paradise, Repentance, the Throne of Glory, and the name 
of the Messiah.” t Strange as this assertion appears, it is yet not more 
so than what Aristotle has affirmed concerning a commonwealth. For, 
if my memory does not deceive me, he says, in his Polities—“ Zhat a 
commonwealth is prior by nature to each individual.” Now, might we 
not naturally ask—How is it possible for a commonwealth, which is 
nothing but an aggregate of individuals, to exist prior to the members 
that compose it {—Aristotle must, therefore, have been a fool! O!no— 
may, perhaps, the deriders of Rabbinical learning say ; Aristotle was a 
philosopher; all that he meant to assert was this: “That nature (here 
contemplated asa mind or intelligence) has always some end in view, to 
attain which she employs the best means. Now édeally, or in relation 
to the divine Artist, the end or purpose is the first ; the whole series ot 
operations by which it is realized being the consequent of the end, hence 
entitled the final cause. And since, according to Aristotle’s opinion, 
man is by nature a social being, destined to live in society, where, by 
proper discipline, he may advance from a mere animal or savage into 
a moral and intellectual being; it follows that society, in which man 
was to receive his moral perfection, must, in the intention of nature, 





* Medrash Rabba. 

+ The Medrash reckons only siz; Israel forming one of the number. The Talmud 
reckons seven, and instead of Jsrae substitutes the Temple. 

¢ Talmud T. Pesachim : Nedarim: Pirke R. Eliezer. 
Vou, IT.—15 
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have been prior to the individuals that were to compose it.” Now, 
’ granting that this was the meaning of Aristotle—since it is an undoubt- 
ed truth, that intellect acts in an inverse ratio to mechanical opera- 
tion—or, as a Hebrew poet has so well expressed it, “nawne2 mosa H10 
mtnn Zhe last in operation is the first in thought”—we may still rea- 
sonably urge, that since it is admitted that society itself was only formed 
for the purpose of man’s advancement to moral and intellectual perfect- 
ibility, it follows that a standard, or the idea of that perfection, must, 
in the intention of nature, have been even prior to society. Further, 
since society cannot exist without laws, nor can laws be efficient with- 
out rewards and punishments—and rewards and punishments imply a 
Rewarder and Punisher, or a Tribunal, where those rewards and pun- 
ishments are to be awarded—then all these must also have entered in 
the intentions of nature. Now this is exactly what the Rabbis have 
said. They knew, as well as Aristotle, that man is by nature social ; 
destined by his Maker to live in society, where alone he could, by his 
own efforts, arrive at moral and intellectual perfectibility ; and that, 
consequently, an ¢dea of that society must have existed in the Divine 
mind prior to the formation of man. This they indicated by saying 
-that Israel, or the Zemple,* existed before the creation of the world: 
and, surely, no one can blame them for having considered their own 
Commonwealth as the best model of society. But since, as we have be- 
fore observed, society cannot exist without laws, nor can laws be effi- 
cient without rewards and punishments, and these cannot be conceived 
without an executive power, they concluded that these must also have 
existed in the Divine mind: and this they indicated by the words, the 


Law, Hell, Paradise, and the Throne of Glory ; i.e. the holy seat of ° 


judgment. Further, considering the Divine Being not only as the 
Judge of the whole earth, but as the Farner or Mercies, “who de- 
lighteth not in the death of the wicked, but in his returning from his 
ways, 80 that he may live,” + they included repentance in the list. of 
pre-existing things. Finally, as all these were only so many great 
means for a still greater purpose, namely, the perfectibility of human 
nature, they justly concluded that an idea of that perfectibility must 
have existed in the Divine mind: and this they indicated by the 
words the name, i. e. the essential characteristic, of the Messiah —a 
Being who, according to their belief, was to possess everything that 
eould adorn and dignify human nature. 





* It has been observed in a preceding note, that the Talmud substitutes the Temple for 
Jerad. But this amounts to the same ; as it is well known that the Temple was con- 
sidered as the point of union of the Jewish State. 

+ Ezek. : 
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“These sentiments, worthy of Plato, have’ yet been decried as rab- 
binical reveries, and their authors even arraigned of impiety !— on no 
better grounds than what the detractors themselves supplied, by wan- 
tonly imposing their own literal sense on expressions evidently, and 
(but by motive or dulness) unmistakably, figurative. 

With the same candor have these literary traducers treated the 
philosophical opinions of the Talmudist. 

Rabba, the grandson of Chana, in order to communicate to his 
readers the surprising fact concerning the luminous appearance of the 
sea (observed with admiration by most navigators, and so beautifully 
described by my friend, Mr. S. T. Coleridge),* and to express the 
wonders of God, who, by the divine ray with which he animated man, 
has enabled him to subdue the raging billows of the sea by means of a 
few planks and sticks—related the following allegorical tale :— 

“ Those that travel on the sea have told me, that on the head of the 
wave which threatens destruction to the ship, there appear sparks of 
white fire; that they beat it (the sea) with sticks, on which is written 
the name of the Almighty, and it rests, or is sabdued.” + Further, to 
explain the cause of day and night, he invented the following narrative : 
—‘An Arabian merchant said to me: ‘Come, and I will show thee 
where heaven and earth join.’ I took my bread-basket, and put it 
into the window of the firmament. I then said my prayers, which 1 
finished in due time. Then I looked for my basket, but found it not. 
‘What !’ said I to the merchant, ‘ are there thieves in this place?’ ‘ No,’ 
answercd he, ‘it is the heavenly sphere that turns about which took it 
along with it. Wait till to-morrow, at the precise time, and thou wilt 
find thy basket again.”’” ¢ It is generally supposed that the grandson 
of Chana accounted for the phenomenon by supposing, according to the 
Ptolemaic system, that the heavens turned round the earth. But it is 
not improbable that, by the expression, “Come, and I will show thee 
where heaven and earth meet,” he intimated that the phenomenon may 

be explained in two ways; either in the nanner just stated, or on the 
Pythagorean system of the earth’s turning on its own axis: § for the 





* A beautiful white cloud of foam, at momently intervals, coursed by the side of the 
vessel with a roar, and little stars of flame danced and sparkled and went out in it: and 
every now and then light detachments of this white cloud-like foam darted off from 
the veseel’s side, each with its own small constellation, over the sea, and scoured out 
of sight like a Tartar troop over a wilderness.—Biographia Literaria, vol. ii. 

+ Talmud, Baba Bathra. }T. Baba Bathra. 

§ That the Talmudists were not unacquainted with that system, appears from their 
saying, that sy9m S121 s1zp dad:—‘‘ The sphere is immovable, but the planet turns,”— 
Treatise Pesachim. : 
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disappearance and reappearance of the fictitious basket would take 
place on either supposition. 

Be this as it may, there is surely nothing so very extravagant in 
either of the preceding stories, to justify the derision with which they 
have been cited by modern writers, who would fain persuade their 
readers that the ancient sages of Israel believed that the violent rage 
of the sea can be subdued by striking its tremendous billows with sticks 
—that the sky and earth touch each other—and that there are windows 
in heaven, in which bread-baskets may be placed ! 

Farther : the Talmudists, with a view, perhaps, of communicating an 
historical fact, relate the following story :— 

“Once upon a time, an egg of =" 923 Bar-Loceane (i. e. the son of 
Ioceane) fell down, and it inundated sixty cities, and broke down three 
hundred cedars.” It was asked, “ How came the egg to fall ; since it is 
written,.the wing of the songster is beautified ?” To which Rabbi Asci 
replied, “ Because it was a foul egg.”* That this fable alludes to a 
terrible persecution which, in the time of its inventor, raged against 
some Hindvo sects who believed in the mundane egg,t is not only 
highly probable, but is rendered almost certain, by the egg being de- 
scribed as the son (offspring) of Ioceane (Ocean), And when it was 
asked how that egg came to fall (i. ¢. how the persecution arose), since 
that egg was so beautified by the wing (the imagination) of the song- 
ster (poet)—the witty Rabbi replied— because it was a foul egg.” 
And that it was not very sound, the reader may perhaps allow, consid- 
ering the many fables to which it gave birth. But our pretended 
critics not knowing what to think of the son of Joceane, converted 
him into a bird, which they called Barjochna ; imagining, perhaps, 
where there is an egg, there must be a bird: and judging, from the 
size of the egg, of the dimension of its feathered chick, they hatched a 
creature so monstrously large as was big enough to devour the poor 
Rabbis, together with their bulky works: and then, turning to the 

Jews, bid them look at the gigantic bird !—and exultingly asked them 
what they thought of their ancestor’s wonderful discoveries in Ornitho- 
logy !—little thinking that this Bar-jochna was a creature of their own 
@isordered imagination. 





* Treatise Bechoroth. 

+ He (the self-existing) desiring to raise up various creatures, by an emanation from 
his own glory, first created the waters, and impressed them with a power of motion: by 
that power was produced a Golden Hog, blazing like a thousand suns, in which was born 
Brahma, self-existing, the great Parent of all rational beings, eto. That God, having 
dwelled in the egg through revolving years, himself meditating on himself, divided it 
into two equal parts; and from those halves formed the heavens and the earth, plac- 
ing in the midst the subtle ether—the eight points of the world—and the permanent 
receptacle of the water.—Manava Sastra. 


(To be continued.) 




















WHATEVER GOD DOES IS FOR THE BEST. 


ComrELLEp by violent persecution to quit his native land, Rabbi 
Akiba wandered over barren wastes and dreary deserts. His whole 
equipage consisted of a lamp, which he used to light at night, in order 
to study the law; a cock, which served him instead of a watch, to 
announce to him the rising dawn ; and an ass, on which he rode. 

The sun was gradually sinking beneath the horizon, night was fast 
approaching, and the poor wanderer knew not where to shelter his 
head, or where to rest his weary limbs. Fatigued, and almost ex- 
hausted, he came at last near a village. He was glad to find it in- 
habited; thinking where human beings dwelt, there dwelt also hn- 
manity and compassion ; but he was mistaken. He asked for a night’s 
lodging—it was refused. Not one of the inhospitable inhabitants 
would accommodate him. He was therefore obliged to seek shelter 
in a neighboring wood.— It is hard, very hard,” said he, “ not to find 
a hospitable roof to protect me against the inclemency of the weather ; 
—but God is just, and whatever he does is for the best.” He seated 
himself beneath a tree, lighted his lamp, and began to read the law. 
He had scarcely read a chapter, when a violent storm extinguished the 
light. ‘“ What,” exclaimed he, “must I not be permitted even to 
pursue my favorite study !— But God is just, and whatever he does is for 
the best.” 

He stretched himself on the bare earth, willing, if possible, to have 
a few hours’ sleep. He had hardly closed his eyes, when a fierce wolf 
came and killed the cock. ‘“ What new misfortune is this?” ejacula- 
ted the astonished Akiba. ‘ My vigilant companion is gone! Who 
then will henceforth awaken me to the study of the law ? “But God is 
just; he knows best. what is good for us poor mortals.” Scarcely had 
he finished the sentence, when a terrible lion Game and devoured the . 
ass, “What is to be done now?” exclaimed the lonely wanderer. 
‘“*My lamp and my cock are gone—my poor ass, too, is gone—all is 
gone! But, praised be the Lord, whatever he does is for the best.” He 
passed a sleepless night, and early in the morning went to the village, 
to see whether he could procure a horse, or any other beast of burden, 
to enable him to pursue his journey. But what was his surprise, not to 
find a single individual alive! 
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It appears that a band of robbers had entered the village during the 
night, killed its inhabitants, and plundered their houses. As soon as 
Akiba had sufficiently recovered from the amazement into which this 
wonderful oceurrence had thrown him, he lifted up his voice, and ex- 
claimed, “Thou great God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
now I know by experience that poor mortal men are short-sighted and 
blind ; often considering as evils what is intended for their preserva- 
tion! But thou alone art just, and kind, and merciful! Had not the 
hard-hearted people driven me, by their inhospitality, from the village, 
I should assuredly have shared their fate. Had not the wind extinguish- 
ed my lamp, the robbers would have been drawn to the spot, and have 
murdered me. I perceive also that it was Thy mercy which deprived 
me of my two companions, that they might not by their noise give 
notice tothe banditti where I was. Praised, then, be thy name, for- 
ever and ever!” T. Beracuortu. 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


Tue reign of falsehood is but brief. 
The pious of all creeds will have their portion in the future world. 
Intermeddle not with the affairs of others, nor pry into their concerns. 


The presence of the ignorant will never be regarded, nor his absence 
regretted. 


Frequent visits engender dislike; if rare, they tend to increase 
friendship. 


Be circumspect in the fear of the Lord, soft in speech, slow in wrath, 
kind and friendly to all, even to the heathens. 


A slip of the tongue is more dangerous than the slip of the foot, for 


the slip of the tongue may cost thy head, whilst the slip of the foot may 
easily be cured. 


A man addressed his friend in these terms: “I do indeed esteem 
thee.”—“ And why not,” replies the other, “ since thou art not my 
rival, nor my relation or neighbor, and seeing that my livelihood de- 
pends on others?” 

He‘ whose knowledge surpasses his good deeds may be compared to 
a trée with many branches and a scanty root. Every wind shakes and 
uproots it. But he whose good deeds excel his knowledge may be com- 
pared to a tree with a few branches and strong roots ; if all the hurri- 
canes in the world should come and storm against it, they could nut 
move it from its place. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Tue master of superstition is the people, and in all superstition wise 
men follow fools.— Bacon. 

Anger, like rain, breaks itself upon what it falls.—Seneca. 

When certain persons abuse us, let us ask ourselves what description 
of characters it is that they admire; we shall often find this a very 
consolatory question.— Colton. 

The mind of man being very narrow, and so slow in making acquain- 
tance with things, and taking in new truths, that no man is capable, in 
a mnuch longer life than ours, to know all truths, it becomes our pru- 
dence, in our search after knowledge, to employ our thoughts about 
fundamental and material questions, carefully avoiding those that are 
trifling, and not suffering ourselves to be diverted from our main even 
purpose by those that are merely incidental.— Locke. 

The Sabbath was made for man, not for God. We are to benefit 
from it. And the only part the Almighty hath in the matter'is to in- 
terpose His authority against doing ourselves any harm.—Zdward 
Irving. 

Religion can be no more learnt out of books than seamanship, or 
soldiership, or engineering or painting, or any practical trade whatso- 
ever.— Froude. 

The true spirit is to search after God and for another life with lowli- 
ness of heart ; to fling down no man’s altar, to punish no man’s prayer ; 
to heap no penalties and no pains on those solemn supplications which, 
in diverse tongues and in varied forms, and in temples of a thousand 
shapes, but with one deep sense of human dependence, men pour forth 
to God.— Sydney Smith. 

It is no disgrace not to be able to do everything; but to undertake, 
or pretend to do what you are not made for is not only shameful, but 
extremely troublesome and vexatious.— Plutarch. 

Men are often capable of greater things than they perform. They 
are sent into the world with bills of credit, and seldom draw to their 
full extent.— Walpole. 

The more married men, the fewer crimes there will be. Marriage 
renders a man more virtuous and more wise. An unmarried man is 
but half of a perfect being, and it requires the other half to make things 
right; and it cannot be expected that in this imperfect state he can 
keep the straight path of rectitude any more than a boat with one oar 
can keep a straight course.— Voltaire. 





PERSECUTION OF JEWS IN ROUMANIA. 
{From the New York Times.] 


SrranGr as it seems to many of us in America, the world has not yet 
altogether emerged in matters of religious tolération from the Middle, 
or even from the Dark Ages. By late advices it is made known to us 
that the treatment of the unfortunate Jews in the Province of Roumania 
has recently been as bad as ever it was in Poland, or in England in the 
days of Isaac of York. There were cruelties perpetrated at Ismail, but 
the later accounts from a town called Cahul, transcend by far the hor- 
rors of the former place. Cahul is a small town of seven thousand in- 
habitants, of whom one-seventh are Jews. These were suddenly fallen 
upon by preconcerted signal, nearly the whole of the male population 
who are not Hebrews joining in the assault. The victims were for 
three days beaten, horribly maimed, plundered, and driven from their 
homes, The houses of the Jewish quarter were reduced toruing, The 
occupants fled to the barracks—there being a garrison there—but the 
soldiers refused to protect them. A horrible scene of blood and devas- 
tation followed, in which, according to the trusted correspondent of a 
London paper, “heads were split open, arms broken, beards plucked 
out by the roots, and rapes committed.” 

One brave Hebrew named Gold, resolved to defend his fireside to 
the last. He had four stout sons, and he made them swear that if he 
fell they would fight while they drew breath. For several days these 
determined men kept the mob at bay. But at last tire did what all 
other devices had tailed to do. The house was set in flames, and its 
inmates butchered by the light of the conflagration. Meanwhile, the 
two synagogues of the town were sacked and defiled, and the sacred 
objects therein were stolen or scattered in all directions. Another wri- 
ter from the neighborhood says that what has happened at Cahul is 
only of a mee with what has been done all through Bessarabian Rou- 
mania. Language, he says, would fail to depict what the miserable 
Jews have had to endure. There is scarcely a village in the whole of 
the country where the scenes have not been frightful. It was feared 
that, as the season of Passover approached, matters would grow worse; 
and if they did, it would really appear that the blood-thirsty assailants 
would stop short of nothing but Jewish extermination. 

In Western Europe and in the United States these events are read 
of with horror and with pity. But euch savagery should evoke some- 
thing more. This is not an epoch for advanced nations to fold: their 
hands and look on with mere wonder and commiseration at such sick- 
ening barbarities. The misguided and cruel zealots who have been 
guilty of them should be dealt with by the strong hand; and if their 
own Government will not or cannot deal justly in the matter, other 
European Powers should step in and do their work for them. 





